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OM WHITE was- one of the beſt 
drivers of a Poſt-chaiſe on the Bath 


Road. —<Tom was the - ſon of an honeſt la- 


bourer at a little village in Wiltſhire : he 
was an active induſtrious boy, and as ſoon 


as he was big enough, he left his father, 


who was burthened with a numerous family, 
and went to live with Farmer Hodges, a 
ſober worthy man in the ſame village. He 


drove the waggon all the week; and on 


Sundays though he was now grown up, the 
farmer required him to attend the Sunday 
School, carried on under the inſpection of 
Dr. Shepherd, the worthy Vicar, and made 
him always read his Bible in the evening 


after he had ſerved his beaſts, and would 


have turned him out of his ſervice if he 
had ever gone to the ale-houſe for his own 
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Tom, by carrying ſome waggon loads off 
faggots to the Bear-inn at Devizes, ſoon made 
many acquaintances in the ſtable yard. He 
compared his own Carter's frock, and ſhoes 
thick ſet with nails, with the ſmart red jacket 
and tight boots of the Poſt-boys, and grew 
aſhamed of his'own homely dreſs; he was 
reſolved to drive a chaiſe, to get money, and 
to ſee the world, Fooliſh fellow ! he never 
conſ1dered,that though it is true, a waggoner 
works hard all day, yet he gets a quiet even- 
ing, and undiſturbed reſt at night. How- MW 
ever, as there muſt be chaiſe-boys as wellas 
plough-boys, there was no great harm in 
the change. The evil company to which it 
expoſed him, was the chief miſchiet. He 
left farmer Hodges, though not without ſor- 
row at quitting ſo kind a maſter, and got 
himſelf hired at the Black Bear. 


Notwithſtanding the temptations to which 
he was now expoſed, Tom's good education 
ſtood by him for ſome time. At firſt he was 
frightened to hear the oaths. and wicked 
words which are too often uttered in a ſtable 
ard. However, though he thought it wrong 
had not the courage to reprove it, and the 
next ſtep to being eaſy at ſeeing others ſin, 
is to ſin ourſelves. By degrees he began to 
think it manly,and a mark of ſpirit in others 
to- ſwear ; though the force of good habits 


was ſo ſtrong, that at firſt when he ſwore 
| himſelf, 


1 

himſelf, it was with fear and in a low voice. 
But he was ſoon laughed out of his ſheep. 
iſhneſs, as they called it; and though he 
never became ſo prophane and blaſphemous 
as ſome of his companions, (for he never 
ſwore in cool blood, or in mirth, as ſo manv 
do,) yet he would too often uſe a dreadtu! 


on the great folly as well as wickedneſs of 
being in a rage with poor beaſts, who, not 
having the gift of reaſon, cannot be moved 
like human creatures, with all the wicked 
words that are ſaid to them ; but who, un- 
happily, having the gift of feeling, 1ufter as 


much as human creatures can do, at the 


cruel and unneceſſary beatings given them. 
He had been bred up to think that drunk- 
enneſs was a great fin, for he never ſaw fer- 
mer Hodges drunk in his life, and where a 
farmer is ſober, his men are leſs likely to 
drink, or if they do, the maſter can reprove 
th-m with a better grace, 


Tom was not naturally fond of drink, yet 


for the ſake of being thought merry company 
and a hearty fellow, he often drank more 


than he ought. As he had been uſed to go 


to church twice on a Sunday while he lived 


with the farmer, who ſeldom uſed his horſes , 
on that day except to carry his wife to church 
behind him. Tom felt a little uneaſy when 
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bad word when he was in a paſſion with his. 
horſes. And here I-cannot but drop a hint 
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he was ſent the very firſt Sunday along jour - 
ney with a great family ; for L con- 
ral the truth that too many gentlefolks will 
travel when there is no neceſſity for it on J 
Sunday, and when Monday would anſwer 
the end juſt as well. This is a great grief 
to all good and ſober people, both rich and 
poor. However, he kept his thoughts to 
himſelf, though he could not now and 
then help thinking how quietly things 
were going on at the farmer's, whoſe wag- 
goner on a Sunday led as eaſy a life as if he 
had been a gentleman. But he ſoon loſt all 
thoughts of this kind, and did not know a 
Sunday from a Monday. Tom went on proſ- 
perouſſy, as it is called, for three or fouryears, 
got plenty of money, but ſaved not a ſhilling. 
As ſoon as his horſes were once in the ſtable, 
whoever would might ſee them fed for Tom. 
He had other fiſh to fry.—Fives, cards, 
cudgel-playing, laving wagers and keepin 

looſe company, each of which he at firſt diſ- 
liked, and then practiſed, ran away with all 
his money andall his ſpare time; and though 
he was generally in the way as ſoon as the 
horſes were ready, (becauſe if there was no 
driving there was no pay, yet he did not 
care whether the carriage was clean or the 
_ horſes looked well, it the harneſs was 


. Whole, or the horſes were ſhod. The cer- 


tainty that the gains of to-morrow would 
make up for the extrayagance of to day, 
| made 


„ 

made him quite thoughtleſs and happy ; for 
he was young, active, and healthy, and ne- 
ver foreſaw that a rainy day might come, 


when he would want what he now ſquan- 
dered. | 


* 


One day being alittle fluſtered with liquor, 
as he was driving his return chaiſe through ' 
Brentford, he ſaw juſt before him another 
empty carriage, driven by one of his ac- 
quaintance: he whipped up his horſes,reſol- 
ving to outſtrip the other, and ſwearing 
dreadfully he would be at the Red Lion firſt, 
for a pint—done, cried-the ather—a wager, 
Both cut and ſpurred the poor beaſts with the 
uſual fury, as if their credit had been really at 
ſtake, or their . lives had depended on this 
fooliſh conteſt... Tom's. chaiſe had now got 
up to that of his rival, and they drove along-- 
{de of each other with great fury and many. 
imprecations. But in a narrow part, Tom's 
chaiſe- being in the middle, with his antag- 
oniſt on one ſide, and a cart driving againſt 
him on the other,the horſes reared, the car- 
riages got entarſgled, lom roared out a great 
oath to the other to flop, which he either 
could not, or would not do, but returned a 
horrid imprecation that he would win the 
wager if he was alive. Tom's horſes took 
fright and he was thrown to the ground with 
great violence. As ſoon as he could be got 
trom under the wheels, he was taken up 
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> ſenſeleſs; his leg was broken in two places, 
and his body much bruiſed. Some people 
whom the noiſe had brought together, pur 
him into the poſt chaiſe, in which the Wage 
oner kindly aſſiſted, but the other driver 
eemed careleſs and indifferent, and drove off, 
obferving with a brutal coolneſs, © I am 
ſorry | have loſt my pint; I ſhould have beat 
bim hollow, had it not been for this /ittle ac- 
cident. Some gentlemen who came out of 
the Inn, after reprimanding this ſavage, en- 
guired whohe was, wrote to inform his maſter 
and got him diſcharged:reſolving, thatneither 
they, nor any of their friends would ever em- 
ploy him, and he was long out of place. 


Tom was taken to one of theſe excellent 
hoſpitals with which London abounds. His 
agonies were dreadtul,his leg was ſet, and a 
high fever came on. As ſoon as he was left 
alone to reflect on his condition, his firſt 
thought was that he ſhould die, and his hor- 
ror was inconceivable.— Alas!” faid he, 
what will become of my poor ſoul ? I am 
cut off in the very commiſſion of three great 
{1ns:;—] was drunk, I was in a horrible paſ- 
ſion, and I had oaths and blaſphemies in my 
mouth.” He tried to pray, but he could 
not, his mind was all diſtraction, and he 
thought he was ſo very wicked that God 
could not forgive him: becauſe, ſays he, 
** Fhave ſinned againſt light and Wee 
i ant. 
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and a ſober educqtion, and good examples, 


and I deſerve nothing but puniſhment.“— 


At length he grew light-headed, and there 
was little hope of his life. Whenever he 


came to his ſenſes for a few minutes, he. 
cried out, © O]! that my old companions 


could now fee me, ſurely they would take 
warning by my ſad fate, and renent before 
it is too late.” 


By the bleſſing of God on the till of the 


furgeon, and the care of the nurſes, he how- 
ever grew better in a few days. And here 


Jet me ſtop to remark, what a mercy it is 


that we live in a Chriſtian country, where 


the poor, when ſick, or lame, or wounded, 


are taken as much care of as any gentry ; 
nay, in ſome reſpects more, becauſe in hoſ- 
pitals and infirmaries there are more doctors 
and ſurgeons to attend, than moſt private 
gentle-folks can afford to have at their own 
Houſes, whereas here #ever was an hoſpitas 
in the whole heathen world. Bleſſed be God 
tor this, among the thouſand other exczilerut 
fruits of the CyrisT1AaN RELIGION | 


It was eight weeks before Tom could be. 


taken out of bed. This was a happy afflic- 
tion; for this long ſickneſs and ſolitude gave 
him time to reflect on his paſt life. He began 
ſeriouſly to hate thoſe darling ſins which had 
brought him to the brink of ruin. He could 
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row pray fervently ; he confeſſed and la- 
mented his iniquities with many tears, and 
began to hope that the mercies of God, 
ihrough the merits of a Redeemer, might 
yet be extended to him on his ſincete repen- 
tance. He reſolved never more to return 
to the ſame evil courſes, but he did not 
truſt in his own ſtrength, but prayed that 
God would give him grace for the future, 
as well as pardon for the paſt. He remem- 
bered, and was. humbled at the thought, 
that he uſed to have ſhort fits of repentance, 
andto form reſolutions of amendment, in his 
wild and thoughtleſs days, and often when 
he had a bad headach after a driyking bout, 
or had loſt his money at all fours, he vowed 
never to drink or play again. But as ſoon 
as his head was well, and his pockets re- 
crvited, he forgot all his reſolutions. And 
how ſhould it be otherwiſe ? for he truſted 
in his on ſtrength, he never prayed to God 


to ftrengthen him, nor ever avoided the 
next temptation. 


The cafe was now different. Tom began 
to End that his frength was perfect weakne)s, 
2rd that he could do nothing without the 
Divine aſſiſtance, for which he prayed hear- 
tily and conſtantly. He ſent home for bis 
Eible and Prayer-book, which he had not 
opened for two years, and which had been 
given him when he left the Sunday Feed: 

e 


i 
He ſpent the chief part of his time in read- 
ing them, and thus deitved great comtort, 
as well as great knowledge. he ſtudy of 
the Bible filled his heart with gratitude to 
God who had not cut him off in the midit 
of his ſins, but given him time for repen- 
tance ; and the agunies he had lately ſr Svred 
with his broken leg increafed his than;tul- 
neſs, that he had eſcaped the more drendful 
pain of eternal miſery. And here let me re- 
mark, what encouragement this is for rich 
people to give away Bibles and good books, 
and not to loſe all hupe though for a time 
they fee little or no good effect from it. 
According to all appearance, Tom's were 
never likely to do him any good, and yet 
his generous benefactor who had ** caſt his 
© bread upon the waters, found it after many 
„days,“ for this Bible, which had lain un- 
touched for ycars, was at laſt made the 
means of his reformation, 


As ſoon as he got well, and was diſcharg- 
ed from the hoſpital, Lom began to think he 
muſt return to get his bread. At firſt he 
had ſome ſcruples about going back to his 
old employment; but, ſays he, ſenſibly 
enough, gentlefolk muſt travel, travellers 
muſt have chaiſes, and chaiſes muſt have 
drivers; 'tis a very honeſt calling, and 1 
don't know that goodneſs belongs to one 
ſort of buſineſs more than another; and is 
WO 


E 

% can be good in a ſtate of great teinpie 
diam, provided the calling be lau ful, and the 
temptations are not of his own ſceking, and 
he be diligent in prayer, may be better than 
another man for ought I know: and aa. 
telorrgs to ws is to docur dulyin that ſtate of 
[rfe io which it all fleaſe God to callus. Tom 
ad rubbed up his catechiſm at the hoſpital, 

and * tis pity that people don't look at their 
catechiſm ſometimes when they are grown 
up, fur it 1s full as good for men and women 
ait is for children : for though the queſtions 
tontained in it are intended for children to 
en, yet the duties enjoined in it are in— 
tended for men and women and children to 
put in Practice. 


Jom now felt grieved that he was obliged 

o drive on Sundays. But people who are 
in earneſt, and have their hearts in a thing, 
can find helps i in all caſes. As ſoon as he 
had ſet down his company at their ſtage, and 
had ſeen his horſes fed, favs Tom,“ A man 
who tales care of his horſes will generally 
think it right to let them reſt an hour or two 
at leaſt. In every town it is a chance but 
there may be a church open during part of 
that time. If the prayers ſhould be over, 
Vii firive to be in time for the. ſermon ; 
ard it I dare not flay to the ſermon, it is 
a chance but I may catch the prayers ; it is 


worth trying for, however, and as J uſed to 
think 
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tink nomhing of making a puſh, for the ſake 
of getting an hour to gamble, I need not 
grudge to take a little pains extraordinary to 
terve God. By this watchfulneſs he ſoon” got 
to know the 1 ot {crvice at all the towns 
on the road he travelled, and while the 
horſes ted, Lom went to church; and it 
became a favour te proverb with him that 
prayers and provenaer hinder no man's jr nev. 
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At firſt his companions wanted to laugh 
and make ſport of this—but when they ſaw 
that no lad on the road was up lo carly or 
worked ſo hard as Tom: M ben they faw no 
chaiſe fo neat, no glaſles ſo bright, no har- 
neſs ſo tight, no driver ſo diligent, ſo clean, 
or fo civil, they found he was no ſubject to 
make ſport at. Tom indeed was very Care- 
ful in looking after the inch pins, in never 
giving his hories too much water when they 
were hot; nor, Whatever was his haſte, 
would he ever gallop them up hill, ſtrike 
them acroſs the head or when tired, cut 
and flaſh them in driving on the ſtones, as 
{oon as he got into a town, as ſome fooliſh 
fellows do. What helped to cure Tom of 
theſe bad practices, was that remark he 
met with in the Bible, that a good man 1s 
enerciful h his beaſt, He was much moved 
on reading the Prophet Jonah, to obſerve 
what compaſhon the great God of heaven 


aud earth had for poor b-afts; for one of 
the 
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the reaſons there given, why the Almighty 
was unwüling to deſtroy the great city of 
Nineveh was, becauſe there was much cattle in 
77. After this, Tom never could bear to 
ſet a wanton ſtroke inflicted. 


Tom ſoon grew rich for one in his ſtation; 
tor every gentleman on the road would be 
driven by no other lad if careful Tom was to 
be had. Being diligent, he got a great deal 
of money ; and being frugal, he /pent but 
little; and having no vices, he waſted none. 
He ſoon found out that there was ſome 
meaning in that text which favs, that God- 
 linefs haih the promiſe of ihe life bat now is, as 
ell as of that which is to come: for the {ame 
principles which make a man ſober and 
honeſt, have alſo a natural tendency to make 
him heaithy and rich, while a drunkard 
and a ſpendthriftt can hardly eſcape being 
lick, and a beggar in the end. Vice is the 
parent ot miſery here as wel! as hereafter. 


After a few years Tom begged a holiday, 
and made a viſit to his native village; his 
good character nad got thither before him. 
He found bis father was dead, but during 
his long illneſs Tom had ſupplied him with 
money, and by allowing him a trifle every 
week, had had the honeſt ſatisfaction ot 
keeping him from the pariſh. Farmer 
Hodges was flill living, but being grown _ 


ES. 
and infirm, he was defirous to retire from 
buſineſs. He retained a great regard for his 
old ſeryant, Tom; and finding he was worth 
money, and knowing he knew ſomething of 
country bulineſs, he offered to let him a 
{mall farm at an eaſy rate, and promiſed his 
alſiſtance in the management for the firſt 
year, with the loan ot a ſmall ſum ot money 
that he might ſet out with a pretty ſtock. 
tom thanked him with tears in his eyes, 
went back and took a handſome leave of his 
maſter, who made him a preſent of a hot ſe 
and cart, in acknowledgment of his long and 
faithful ſervices ; tor, lays he, © | have ſav- 
ed many horſes by Tom's care and attention, 
and I-could well afford to do the ſarse by 
every ſervant who did the ſame by me; and 
ſhould be a richer man at the end of cvery 
year by the ſame generoſity, provided | could 
meet with juſt and faithful ſervants Who 
deſerved the ſame rewards.” 


Tom was ſoon ſetiſed in his new farm, and 
in leſs than a year had got every thing neat 
and decent about him. Farmer Hodges's 
long experience and friendly advice, joined 
to his own induſtry and hard labour, ſoon 
brought the farm to great perfection. The 
regularity, ſobriety, peaceableneſs, and piety 
ot his daily life, his conſtant attendance at 
Church twice every Sunday, and his decent 
and deyout behaviour when there, ſoon re- 

commended 
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commended him to the notice of Dr. Shep- 
herd who was ſtill living, a pattern of zeal, 
activity, and benevolence io all pariſhPrieſts. 
The Dr foon began to hold up Tom, or as 
we muſt now more properly term him, Mr. 
ThomasWhite,to the imitation of the whole 
pariſh, andthe frequent, 2nd condeſcending 
converſation of this worthy Clergyman, 
contributed no leſs than his preaching to 
the improvement of his new pariſtiioner. 


Farmer White ſoon found out that a dairy 
could not well be carried on without a mit- 
treſs, and began to think ſeriouſly of marry- 
ing; he prayed to God to direct him in ſo 
important a buſineſs. He knew that a taw- 
dry, vain, dreſſy girl, was not likely to make 
good cheeſe and butter, and that a world! 
and ungodly woman would make a ſad wife 
and miſlrefs of a family. He ſoon heard of 
a young woman of excellent character, who 
had been bred up by the vicar's lady, and 
ſtill lived in the family as upper maid. She 
was prudent, ſaber, induſtrious and religious. 
Her neat, modeſt, and plain appearance at 
church, (for ſhe was ſeldom ſeen any where 
elſe out of her maſter's family,) was an ex- 
ample to all perſons in her ſtation, and never 
failed to recommend her to ſtrangers, even 
before they had an opportunity of knowing 
the goodneſs ot her character. It was her 


character, however, which ne 
| er 
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they had entered into; a common cuſtom 


E.-19 1 
her to farmer White. He knew that favour 
is deceitful, and beauty is vain, but the woman 
that fearetb the Lord, ſhe ſhall be praiſed ;— 
* aye, and not only praiſed, but choſen 
too,” ſays Farmer White, as he took down 
his hat from the nail on which it hung, in 
order to go and wait on Dr. Shepherd, to 
break his mind and aſk-his conſent ; for he 
thought it would be a very unhandſome re- 
turn forall the favours he was receiving from 
his Miniſter, to decoy away his faithful ſer- 
vant from her place without his conſent. 


This worthy gentleman, though ſorry to 
loſe ſo valuable a memberot his little family, 
did not ſcruple a moment about parting with 
her, when he found it would be ſo greatly 
to her advantage; Tom was agreeably ſur- _ 
E to hear ſhe had ſaved fifty pounds by 
zer frugality. The Dr. marricd thein him- 
lf, Farmer Hodges being preſent, 


In the afternoonDr. Shepherd condeſcend- 
ed to call un Farmer and Mrs. White, to 
give a few words of advice on the new duties 


with him on theſe occaſions. He often took 
an opportunity to drop, in the moſt kind 
and tender way, a hint on the great inde- 
cency of making marriages, chriſtenings, 
and above all, tunerals, days of riot and 
exceſs, as is too often the caſe in country 

villages, 


6 
villages. The expeQation that the vicar 
might poſſibly drop in, in his walks, on theſe 
feſtivities, ſometimes reſtrained exceflive 
drinking, and improper converſation, even 
among thoſe farmers who were not reſtrain- 


ed by higher motives, as farmer and Mrs. 
White were. 


What the Dr. ſaid was always in ſuch a 
cheerful, good humoured way, that it was 
ſure to increaſe the pleaſure of the day, in- 
| ſtead of damping it. Well, farmer, ſaid he, 
and you my faithful Sarah, any other friend 
might recommend peace and agreement to 
you on your marriage; but l, on the con- 
trary, recommend cares and ſtrifes.“ The 
company ſtared—but Sarah, who knew that 
her old maſter was a facetious gentleman, 
and always had ſome meaning behind, look- 
ed ſerious. ** Cares and ſtrifes, Sir, ſaid 
the Farmer, what do you mean?” I mean, 
ſaid he, for the firſt, that your cares ſhall be 
who ſhall pleaſe Gop moſt, and your ſtrifes, 
who ſhall ſerve him beſt, and do your duty 
moſt taithfully. Thus, all your cares and 
ſtrifes being employed to the higheſt pur- 
poſes, all petty cares and worldly ſtrifes 
ſhall be at an end.” | 


e Always remember, both of you, that 

* you have ſtill a better friend than each 
other.”—The company ſtared again, and 
thought 


* See Dodd's Sayings. 
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thought no woman could have ſo good a 
friend as her huſhand. © As you have 
choſen each other from the beit motives, 
continued the Doctor, you have every rea- 
ſonable ground to hope for happineſs; but 
as this world is a ſoil in which troubles and 
misfortunes will ſpring up; troubles from 
which you cannot ſave one another ; then 
remember, 'tis the beſt wiſdom to go to that 
friend who is always near, always willing, 
and always able, to help you, and that 

triend is Gop.” 


« Sir, faid Farmer White, I humbly 
thank you for all your kind inſtructions, of 
which I ſhall now ſtand more in need than 
ever, as I ſhall have more duties to fulfil. 
hope the remembrance of my paſt offences 
will keep me humble, and the fenſe of my 
remaining ſin will keep me watchful. U ſet 
out in the world, Sir, with what is called a 
good natural diſpoſition, but I ſoon found to 
my coſt that without God's grace that will 
carry a man but a little way. A good temper 
is a good thing, but nothing but the fear of 
God can enable one to bear up againſt temp- 
tation, evil company, and evi! paſſions. 
The misfortune of breaking my leg, as I then 
thought it, has proved the greateſt bleſſing 
of my life. It ſhewed me my own weaknels, 
Sir, the value of the Bible, and the goodneſs 
of Gop. How many of my brother drivers 

have 
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have I ſeen ſince that time, cut off in the 
prime of life by drinking, or by ſome ſuddeu 
accident, while I have not only been ſpared, 
but bleſſed and proſpered. O Sir! it would 
be the joy of my heart, it ſome of my old 
| comrades, good-natured, civil fellows, 
| | (whom I can't help loving) could ſee, as! 
I bave done, the danger of evil courſes be- 
fore it is too late. Though they may not hear- 
ken to you, Sir, or any other Miniſter, they 
| may believe me, becauſe | have been one of 
them, and i can ſpeak from experience, of 
the great difference there is, even as to wordly 
comfort, between a life of ſobriety and. a life 
of fin. I could tell them Sir, not as a thing 
| I have read ina book, but as a truth I feelin 
my own heart, that to fear Gop and keep 
his commandments, will not only © bring a 
man peace at the laſt,” but will make him 
happy mw. And 1 will venture to ſay, Sir, 
that all the ſocks, pillories, priſons, and 
gibbets in the land, though ſo very needful 
to keep bad men in order, yet will never 
reſtrain a good man from committing fin, 
half ſo much as that ſingle text, how ſhall 
I do this great wickedneſs>and fin againſt 
God.” — Dr. Shepherd condeicended to ap- 
| prove of what the Farmer had ſaid, kindly 
| | ihook him by the hand, and took his leave. 


Thomas White had always been fond of 
ſinging, but he had for many years 2 
that 


1 
that vile traſh which is too often ſung in a 
ſtable- yard. One Sunday evening he heard 
his miſtreſs at the Bear read ſome vei ſes out 
of a book called the Spectator. He was fo 
ſtruckwith the picture it containsof the great 
mercies of God, of which he had Eimſelf 
partaken fo largely, that be took the liberty 
to aſk her for theſe verſes, and ſhe being a 
very goodnatured woman, made her daughter 
Write out for the poſtilion the tollowing 


HYMN ON DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


WHEN all thy mercies, O my God, 
My riſing ſoul ſurveys, 

Tranſported with the view I'm loſt 
In wonder, love, and praiſe. 


O how ſhall words with equal warmth 
The gratitude declare, , 
That glows within my raviſh'd heart? 

But thou can't read it there. 


Thy Provipexce my life ſuſtain'd, 
And all my wants redreſt, | 

When in the ſilent womb I lay, 
And hung upon the breaſt. 


| +08. 3 
To all my weak complaints and cries, 
Thy mercy lent an ear, 


Pre yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
To form themſelves in prayer. 


1 Unnumber'd comforts to my ſoul 

43 Thy tender care beſtow'd, 

1 Before my infant heart conceiv'd 
From whom thoſe comforts flow'd. , 


2 When in the ſlipp'ry path of LVourn 
1: With heedleſs ſteps I ran, 

7 Thine arm, unſeen, convey'd me ſafe, 
5 And led me up to MAN. 
14 Thro' hidden dangers, toils, and deaths, 
| . It gently clear'd my way. 
14S And thro' the pleaſing ſnares of vice, 


More to be fear'd than they. 


When worn with ſickneſs, oft haſt Thou 

* With health renew'd my face; 

And when in ſins and ſorrow ſunk, 
Reviv'd my ſoul with grace, 


Tay bounteous hand, with worldly bliſs, 
Has made my cup run o'er ; 
And ina kind and faithful friend, 
Has doubl'd all my ftore, 
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Ten thouſand thouſand precious gifts, 
My daily thanks employ, 
: Nor is the leaſt a thankful heart 
; That taſtes thoſe gifts with joy. 


Thro' ev'ry period of my life 
Thy goodneſs II purſue, 

And after death, in diſtant worlds, 
The glorious theme renew. 


When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more, 

My ever grateful heart, O Lord ! 
Thy mercy ſhall adore. 


Thro' all ErERNN TT to Thee 
A joyful ſong IIl raiſe, 
For, O! ETerniTY's too ſhort 
To utter all Thy Praiſe. 


End of the Firſt Part. 
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The HIS TO RTV, . 


TON WHITE, as we have ſhewn in the firſt 

part of this hiſtory, from an idle poſt-boy was 
become a reſpectable farmer. Gop had bleſſed his 
induſtry, and he had proſpered in the world. He 
was ſober and temperate, and, as was the natural. 
conſequence, he was active and healthy. He was 
induſtrious and frugal, and he became proſperous 
in his circuinſtances. This is in the ordinary 
courſe of Prov.dence. But it is not a certain and 
neceſſary rule. Gop maketh bis ſun to ſhine on be 
juſt and unjuſi. A man who uſes every honeſt 
means of thrift and induſtry, will, in moſt-caſes, 
find ſucceſs attend his labours. But ſtill the race 


is not always to the ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong. a 


God is ſometimes pleaſed for wiſe ends, to diſap- 
E the worldly hopes of themoſt upright man. 
may be conſumed by fire. © His cattle may be car» 
ried off by diſtemper. And to theſe and other 


is corn may be ſmitten by a blight. | His barns ; | 


A 2 misfor- 


5 
misfaitunes, he is as liable as the ſpendthrift or 
the knave. Succeſs is the common reward of in- 
dauſtry, but if it were its conſtant reward, the in- 
Adauſtrious would be tempted to look no further than 
| the preſent ſtate. They would looſe one ſirong 
F ground of their faith. It would ſet aſide the Scrip- 
1 ture ſcheme. This world woull be looked on as 2 
ſtate of reward, inſtead of a ſtate ot trial, and we 
ſhould forget to look to a day of final retribution. 
Parmer bite never took it into his head, 
that becauſe he paid his debts, worked early and 
late, and ate the bread of carefulneſs, he was there- 
fore to come to no misfortune like other folk, but 
was to be free from the common trials and troubles 
of life. He knew that proſperity was far from 
being a ſure mark of God's favour, and had read 
in good books, and eſpecially in the bible, of the 
poverty aud afflictions of the beſt of men. Though 
he was no great ſcholar, he had ſenſe enough to ob- 
ſerve, that a time of public proſperity, was not 
* always a time of public virtue; and de thought 
that what was true of 4 whole nation might be 
true of one man. So the more he proſpered the 
more he prayed that proſperity might not corrupt 
his heart. And when he ſaw lately figns of public 
| ® diſtreſs coming on, he was not halt ſo much fright- 
ened as ſome others were, becauſe he thought it 
| might do us good in the long run; and he was in 
bopes that a little poverty might bring on a little 
'E penitence. © The great grace he labourcd after was 
that of a cheaiful fubmiſkon. He uſed to ſay, 
that if the Lord's Prayer had only contained thoſe 
four little words Try WILL BE DONE, it would 
be worth mote than the biggeſt book in the world 
without them. 4 | 


> Pr. 
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Dr. Shepherd, the worthy Vicar, with whor: 
the farmer's wife had formerly ]:ved as houſekeeper) 
was very fond of taking a walk with him About his 
grounds, and he uſed to fay, ,that he Tearnt as 
much from the farmer as the farmer did from 
him. If the Doctor happened to obſerve, I am 
afraid theſe long rains will ſpoil this fine piece 
of oats, the farmer' would anſwer, but then, 
fir, think how good it is for the graſs.” If the 
Doctor feared tl:2 wheat would be but indifferent, 
the farmer was ſure the rye would turn out well. 
When graſs failed, he did not doubt but turnips 
would be plenty. Even for floods and inundations 
he would find out ſome way to juſtify Providence. 
6 Tis better,” ſaid he, „to have our lands a 
little over-flowed, than that the (ſprings ſhould be 
dried up, and our cattle faint for lack of water. 
When the drought came, he thanked God that 
the ſeaſon would be healthy; and high winds, 
which frightened others, he ſaid ſerved, $5" he 


— 


the air. - Whoever, or wh#tfFgyce was always 
was always And he uſed to ſay; that a ek 
Mt ever ſo fmall an income, if he had but fru- 
gality and temperance, and cut off all vain defires, 
was richer than a loxd who was tormented by 
vanity and covetouſneſs. When he ſaw ethers in 
the wrong, he did not however abuſe them for it, 
but took care to avoid the ſame fault. He had 
| ſenſe and ſpirit enough to break through many 
old but very bad cuſtoms of his neighbours. ** If 
a thing is wrong in itſelf“ (ſaid he one day to far- 
mer Hodges) a whole pariſh doing it can't make 
it right. And as to its being an old cuſtom, why 
if it be a good one [I like it the better for bein 
old, becauſe it has * the ſtamp of ages, — 
| | 3 the 
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ihe fan ion of experience on its worth. But if 
ir he das well as bad, there is another reaſon 
ter my ts ing to put anend to it, that we may not 
milleaFour childien ac our fatherss have miſled us. 


The ROOF- RAISING. 


SOME years after he was ſettled, he built 
a large new - barn. All the workmen were look- 


ing forward fo the uſual holiday of roof-raifing. - 


On this occafion it was a cuſtom to give a dinner to 
the workmen, with fo much liquor after it thar 
they got ſo drunk, that they not only loſt the re- 


maining half days work, but they were notalways 


able to work the next day. 

Mrs. White provided a plentiful dinner for 
roaf railing, and gave each man his mug of beer. 
After a heariy meal they began to grow clamo- 


tous for more drink. The fa mer ſaid, “ My 


lad, I don't grudge you a few gallons of ale mere- 


A for the fake of ſaving my l'quor, though that 


ty, help any 38on : but I never will, knowing- 
I am reſolved to break kyfobgaſt of himſelt. 
tom. You are now well refreſhed. It u chſ- 
go chearfully to work, you will have halt 
a day's pay to take on Saturday night more 
than you would if this afternoon were waſted in 


drunkenneſs. For this your families will be the 
better: whereas, were | to. give you more liquor 


when you have already had enough, I ſhould help 


to rob them of tneir bread. But I wiſh to ſhew 


you, thar I have your good at heart full as much 
as my own profit. If yon will now go to work, 
I will give you all another mug at night when 


you leave off. Thus your time will be laved, your 


families 
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families helped, and my ale will not go to make 
reaſonable creatures worſe than brute beaſts.” 
Here he ſtopped. —** You are in the right 
on't, Maſter,” ſaid Tom the thatcher ;“ You 
are a hearty man, Farmer,” ſaid John Plane 
the carpenter. / Come along boys, | ſaid Tim 
Brick the Maſon; ſo they all went merrily to 
work, fortified with a good dinner. There was 
only one drunken ſurly Fellow who refuſed, that 
was Dick Guzzle the Smith. Dick never works 
above two or three days in the week, and ſpends 
the others at the Red Ljon.. tle ſwore, - that if 
the farmer did not let him have as much liquor as 
he liked at Roof-Raifing, he would not ſtrike an- 
other ſtroke, hut he would leave the job unfiniſhed, 
and he might get hands where he could. Farmer 
White took him at his word, and paid him 2 
directly: glad enougn to get rid of ſuch a ſot whom, 
he had only employed from pity to a large an 
almoſt ſtarving family.  W hen the men came for 
their mug in the evening, the farmer brought o 
the remains of the cold gammon; they made a” 
hearty ſupper, and hanked him for having broke = 0 
through a fooliſh” cuſtom, which was afterwards 
munch. left off in the pariſh; though Dick would 
not come into it, and loſt moſt of his Work. 
Farmer White's labourers were often complain- 
ing, that things were ſo dear that they could not buy 
a bit of meat. He knew it was partly true, but not 
entirely, for it was before: theſe very hard times. 
One morning he ſtept out to ſee how an outhouſe 
which he was thatching went on. He. was ſur- 
priſed to find the work at a ſtand. . He walked. 
over to the thaicher” s houſe. #5 Tom, ſaid he, 
I deſire that piece of work may be finiſhed di- 
realy. If a ſhower comes my grain will be ſpoil- 
A 4 ed. 27 


ed.” % Indeed, maſter, 1 ſhant work to-day, nc; 
to-morrow neither, ſaid Tom. | ©* You forget 
that 'tis Eaſter Monday, and tomorrow is | aſter 
Tueſday. And ſoon ; Wedneſday 1 (hall thatch 
away maſter. Rut tis hard sf a poor man who 
2 the year may not enjoy theſe few holi- 
ars. „ et ants) - 
Tom,“ ſaid the farmer, “ when theſe days 
were firſt put into our prayer-book, the good men 
who did mit, little thought that the time would 
come when boliday ſhould mean drunten day. How 
much doſt think now. I ſhalt pay thee for this piece 
of thatch? ? Why you know, maſter, you have 
let it to me by the great. I think between this and 
to-morrow night, as the weather is ſo fine, I could 
clear about four ſhillings, after I have paid my boy. 
* But thatching does not come often, and other work 
is not ſo profitable.” Very well, Tom; and 
| C5 box much now do you. think you may ſpend in 
+ —athelc two holidays? „Why maſter, if the ale is 
- peaſant, and the company merry, I do not expect 
do get off for lefs than three ſhillings.” ** Tom, 
can you do pounds, ſhillings, and pence ?” „can 
make a little ſcore maſter hehind the kitchen door 
with a hit of chalk, which is as much as I want.” 
„Well Tom, add the four ſhillings you would 
1 have earned to the three you intend to ſpend, What 
* does that make? Let me ſee! three and four 
make ſeven. Seven ſhillings maſter. © Tom, 
you often tell me the times are fo bad that you can 
never buy a bit of meat Now here is the coſt of 
two joints at once; to ſay nothing of the fin of 
waſting time and getting drunk.“ I never once 
. thought of that, ſaid Tom. Now, Tom,” 
\ 481d the farmer, if I were you, 1 would ſtep 
over to Butcher Jobbins's, buy a ſhoulder of mut- 
EE 3 | ton, 
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ton, which being left from Saturday's market you 
will get a little cheaper. This | would make my 
wife bake in a deep diſh full of potatoes. I would 
then go to work, and when dinner was ready L 
would go andgnjoy it with my wife and children ; 
you need not give the mutton to the brats ;3 the po- 
tatoes will have all the gravy, and be very ſavory for 
them.” „ Aye, but I've got no beer maſter, the 
times are ſo hard that a poor man can't afford to 
brew a drop of drink now as we uſed to do.” 

© Times are bad, and malt is veiy dear Tom, 
and yet both don't prevent your throwing away 
feven ſhillings in keeping holidays. Now ſend for 
a quart of ale, as it is t9 be a feaſt; and you wili 
even then be four ſhillings richer than if you had 
gone to the puh.ic houſe. I would put by theſe. > 

; four ſhillings, till! could add a couple to them; 
with his I would get a buſhel of malt, andmyx 

wife ſhould hrew it, and you may take a pint a8. 

home of a night, which will do you mare good 
than a gallon at the Red Lion.” I habe a great 
mind to take your advice, maſter, but I ſhall-be 
made ſuch fun of at the l. ion; they will ſo laugh 
at me if I don't go.” Let thoſe. laugh that win, 
Tom.“ „But mafter, I have got a friend to meet 
me there.” hen aſk your friend to tome and 
eat a bit of your cold mutton at night, and here is 
fix- pence for another pot, if you will promiſe to 
brew a ſmall caſk of your on.“ Thank you 
maſter, and ſo 1 will; and won't go to the Lion. 

Come boy, bring the helm, and fetch the ladder.” 

And ſo Lom wa: upon he root in atwinkling. 


Db SHEEP SHEARING. 


f Dr SHE”,1i#KD happened to ſay to farmer 
White one day, ** that there was nothing he diſ- 
: AS | liked 


(-- 10.) 


ed more than the manner in which ſheep-ſhear. 
ing and harveſt home were kept by ſome in his 
pariſh. What, ſaid the good DoGor, juſt when 


wie are bleſſed with the natural riches of our land, 


the fleece of our flocks; when our barns are crown- 
ed with plenty, and we have reaped'the fruits ol the 
earth in due feaſon ; is that very time to be ſet 


apart for ribaldry, and riot, and drunkenneſs ? Do 


we thank God for his mercies by making ourſelves 
unworthy and unfit to enjoy them?“ 

I thank you for the hint, ſir“ ſaid et e farmer. 
* am reſolved to rejoice though, and others ſhall 


_ rejoice with me: And we will have a merry night 


on't.“ 


80 Mrs White dreſſed a very plentiful ſupper of 
meat and pudding; and ſpread out two tables. The 
farmer fat at the head of one, coniiſting of ſome of 
His neighbours, and all his work-people. At the 


6 


other ſat his wife, with two long benches on each 


Pl ſide ot her. At theſe ſat the aged and infum 


poor, eſpecially thoſe who lived in the work houſe, 


and had no day of feſtivity to look forward to in 


" The whole year but this. On the graſs, in the little 
court, fat the children of his labourers, and of the 
other poor, whoſe employment. it had been to ga- 


ther flowers, and dreſs and adorn the horns of the 


tam; for the farmer did not wiſh to put an end to 


any old cuſtom, if it was innocent. His own 
children ſtood by the table, and he gave them plenty 
of pudding, which they carried to the children ot 
the poor, with a little draught of cyder to every one. 
This leaſt, though orderly and decent, was yet 
heaity and chearful. Dr. Shepherd dropped in 
with-a good deal of company he had at his houle, 
and they were much pleaſed, When the Doctor 
faw how the aged and infirm poor were enjoy- 
hs ; ing 
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ing themſelves, he was much moved; he ſhook the 
farmer by the hand, and taid, ©* But thou, when 
thou makeſt a feaſt; call the blind and the lame, and 
the halt; they cannot recompenſe thee, hut hou 
ſhalt berecompenſed at the reſurrection of the juſt.”? 
© Sir” ſaid the farmer, ** *tis no grear matter 
of expence, I kill a ſheep of my on; potatoes are 
as plenty as blackberries, with people who have a 
little fore thought. I ſave much more cyder in the 
courſe of a year, by never allowing any carouſing 
in my kitchen, or drunkenneſs in my fields, chan 
would ſupply many ſuch feaſts as theſe, ſo that I 
ſhall never be the pooter at chriſtmas. It is cheaper 
to make people happy, fir, than to make them 
dru'k. The Doctor and the ladies condeſcended 
to walk from one table to another, and heard ma- 
ny merry ſtories, hut not one profane word, or one 
indecent ſong; ſo that he was not forced to the pain- 
ful neceſſity either of reproving them, or leaving 
them in anger. When all was over they ſung the 
ſixty· fifth pſalm,and the ladies all joined in it, and 
when they gat home to the vicarage to tea, they . 
declared they liked it better than any concert. ye 


The HARD WINTER. 


IN the famous cold winter of the year 
1795, it was edifying to ſee how patiently farmer 
White bore that long and ſevere froſt. Many of 
his ſheep were frozen to death, but be thanked 
God that he had ſtill many left tic continued to |, 
find in door work that his men might not be out 
of employ. Mrs. White was ſo conliderate, that 
juſt at that time ſhe leſſened the number of her 
"3% that ſhe might have the more whey and ſkim _ 
milk to aſſiſt poor families.. Nay, I have * ; 
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her live on boiled meat for a long while together, 
in a ſickly ſeaſon, becauſe the pot · liquor made ſuch 


a ſupply of broth for the ſick poor. As the ſpring 


came on, and things grew worſe, ſhe never had a 
cake, a pye, or a pudding!in herhouſe3 though ſhe 


uſed to have plenty of thefe-goodthings, and will a- 
gain! N when the preſent ſcarcity is over; though 
ſhe ſays ſhe never will uſe ſuch white flour again, e. 
ven if it ſhould come down to five ſhilling: a 


buſhel. * 


All the pariſh nw began to murmur. Farmer 
Jones was ſure the ſroſt had killed the wheat. Far- 
mer Wilſon ſaid the rye would never come up. Brown 


the maltſter inſiſted the barley was dead at the root. 
Bu cher jobbins ſaid beef would be a ſhillinga pound. 


All declared there would not be a hop to brew with, 
The orchards were all blighted, there would not be 


apples enough to make a pye 3 and as to hay there 


wouldhe none to be had for lov® nor money.“ I' tel! 


you what,“ ſaid farmer White,“ the ſeaſon is dread- 
ul I he erops are unpromiſing juſt now; but tis too 


early. to judge. Don't et us make things worſe than 
they are. We ought to comfort the poor, and you 


are driving them to deſpair. Don't you know Ifow 


much God was diſplraſed with che murmurs of his 


: choſen people? +nd yet, when they were tired of 


manna he ent them quails ; hut all did not div. No- 
thing ſatisfies grumblers We have a promue on our 
fide,tha:i there ſhall buſeed time and harveſt time to 
the end. Let us ther hope for a gord dav, but pro- 
vide againſt an evil one. Let us rather prevem the 
evil before it is come upon 1+, than Mk under it 


when it comes. Grumbling can“ help us attivity 


can. et us ſet iboutplavting po atocs in every nook 
and corner, in eaſe the corn ſbouid fail, which how- 
p * 1 , EY, "Þ#5 i £ a 5 0 * ever 
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ever I don't believe. Let us mend our management 
before we are driven to it by actual want. And if 
we allow our honeſt labourers to plant a few pota- 
toes for their families in the headlands of our plough- 
ed fields, or othef waſte bits of ground, it will do 
us no harm, andhe a great help to them.” 

The farmer had many temptations to ſend his 
corn/at' an extravagant price to a certain ſea port 
town; but as he knew'it was intended to export it 
againſt law, he would not he tempted to encourage 
vnlawful'gain ; ſo hetthreſhed ou a ſmall mow at 


à time, and fold it to the neighbouring poor far 


below the market price He ſerved his own work- 
men firſt. This was the ſame to them as if he had 
raed their wages, and even better, as it was a be- 
nefit of which their families were ſute to partake. 
If the poor in the next pariſh were more diſtreſſed 


than his own, he fold to them at the fame rate. 


For,“ ſaid he, there is no diſtinction of pa- 
riſhes in heaven, and though chanty begins at home, 
yet it ought not to end there.“ | | 


| He had heen uſed in good times now and then 


to catch a hare or a partridge, as he was qualified. 
But he now refalved to give up that pleature. So 
he parted from a couple of ſpan els he had; for he 
{aid he could not bear that his dogs ſhould” be eat- 
ing he meat, or the milk which ſo many men, 
women, and children wanted. 


5 The WHITE I G AF. 


ONE day, it was about the middle of July, 
when things ſcemed to be at the deareſt, and the 


Rulers of the land had agreed to ſet the example 


of eating nothing but coarle bread, Doctor Shepherd 


read,” before fermon, in the church their public 


declaration, 
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declaration, which the magiſtrates of the county 
ſent him, and had alſo ſigned themſelves. Mrs. 
White of courſe was at church, and .commended 
it mightily. Next morning the Doctor took a walk 
| _, over to the farmer's. in order to ſettle further plans 
3 tor the relief of the pariſh He was much ſurpriſed 
1 to meet Mrs. White's little maid Sally with a very 
ſmall white loaf, which ſhe had been buying at a 
ſhop. He ſaid nothing to the girl, as he never 
thought it right to expoſe the faults of a miſtreſs to 
a ſervant; but walked on, refolving to give Mrs. 
White a ſevere lecture for the firſt time in his life. 
He ſoon changed his mind, for on going into the 
kitchen the firſt perſon he ſaw was Tom the thatch- 
er, who had got a fad fall from a ladder ; his arm, 
which was flipped out of his ſleeve, was ſwelled 
in a frightful manner. Mrs. White was ſtanding 
at the dreſſer making the little white loaf into a 
poultice, which ſhe laid upon the ſwelling in a 
large clean old cloth. 2 
1 © I aſk your pardon, my good Sarah,” ſaid the 
F  . DoQtor, I ought not, however appearances were * 
. againſt you, to have ſuſpected that fo humble and 
prudent a woman as you are, would be led ether 
F to indulge any daintineſs of your own, or to fly in 
the face of your betters, by eating white bread 
while they were eating brown. Whenever ] come 
here | ſee it is not needful to be rich in order to be 
| charitable. A bountiful rich man would have tent 
Tom to a ſurgeon, who would have done no more 
for him than you have done; for in thoſe inflam- 
n mations the moſt kilful {urgeon-could only apply a 
1. poultice. Your kindneſs in drefling the wound 
15 yourfelt, will, I doubt not, perform the cure at 
the expence of that three-penny loaf and a little 
hog's lard. And I will take care that Tom yo 
\ - NAVC 
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have a good ſupply of Rice from the Subſcription.” 
„% And he ſhan't want for ſkim-milk,” ſaid Mrs. 
White, and was he the beſt lord in the land, in the 
ſtate he is in, a diſh of good rice milk would be 
beiter for him than the richeſt meat. 


The PARISH MEETING. 


On the tenth of Auguſt the veſtry held another 
meeting, to conſult on the beſt method of further 
aſſiſting the poor. The abundant crops now cheered 
every heart Farmer White, had a mind to be a 
little jocular with his deſponding neighbours. Well, 
neighbour Jones, ſaid he, all the wheat was killed, 
I ſuppole. The barley all dead at the root. Far- 
mer Jones looked fheepiſh, and ſaid, to be ſure 
the crops had turned out better than he thought. 
Then, ſaid Dr. Shepherd, let us learn to truſt Pro- 
vidence another time. 7 

Among other things, they agreed to ſubſcribe for 
a large quantity of rice, which was to be fold out 
to the poor at a very low price, and Mrs. White 
was ſo kind as to undertake the trouble of ſelling it. 
After their day's work was over, all who wiſhed 
® to buy at theſe reduced rates were ordered to come to 
the farm on the Tueſda; evening. Dr. Shepherd 
dropped in at the ſame time, and when Mrs. White 
had done weighing the rice, the DoQtor ſpoke as. 
follows: 0 | 5 FSH as 
My honeſt friends, it has pleaſed Gop to 
viſit this land with a ſcarcity, to which we have 
been little accuſtomed. There are ſome idle evil 
minded people who are on the watch for public diſ- 
treſſes, not that they may humble themſelves un- 
der the mighty hand ot Gp, (which is the true 
ule to be made of all troubles) but that the ne 

ö cnenc 
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benefit themſelves by diſturbing the public peace. 
Thele people, by riot and drunkenneſs; double the 
evil which they pretend to cure. Riot will com- 
pleat our misfortunes, while peace, induſtry, and 
oe management, will go near to cure them. 
read to be ſure is uncommonly dear. Among the 
various ways of making it cheaper, one is to re- 
duce the quality of it, another to leſſen the quan- 
tity, we conſume If we cannot get enough of 
coar'e wheaten bread, let us make it of other 
gta On let us mix one half of potatoes, and one 
hay of wheat. This laſt is what I cat in my own 
family, it is plealant and wholeſome. Our bleffed 
J Saviour eat barley bread you know, as we were 
= cold in the laſt month's Sunday Reading of the 
. Chcap Repolitory, which ! hope you have all 
heard; as | deſired the mailer of the Sunday ſchool 
toread it juſt after evening ſervice, when | know nia- 
ny of the pare uts are apt to call in at the ſchool. 
his is a god cuſtom, and one of thoſe little books 

mall be often read at that time. 

„My good women, I truly fe-l for you at this 
1 time of ſcarcity ; andI am going to ſhew my good 
=. will, as much by my advice as my ſubſcription. lt 
is my duty, as your friend and miniſter, to tell you, 
that one half of your preſent h :rd{hips is owing to 
BAD MANAGEMENT. | often meet your children 
without ſhoes and ſtockings, wi h vreat lunc!.cons 
of the very whitelt bread, and that three ti.ues a day. 
Half that quantity, and ſtill leſs if it were coarle, 
put into a diſh of good onion or leek porridge, would 
make them an excellent breakfaſt. Many 00 cf the 
very pooreſt of you eat your bread hot fromthe oven; 
this makes the difference of one loaf in five; I ailure 
_ you 'tis what 1 cannot afford to do. Come, rs. 
WTF e 2 White, 


7 
White, you muſt aſſiſt me a little. I am not very 
knowing in theſe matters myſelf ; but I know that 
the rich would be twice as charitable, if the poor 
made a better uſe of their bounty. Mrs. White do 
give theſe poor women a little advice how to make 
their pittance go further than it now does. When 


you lived with me you were fan:ous for making us 


nice, cheap diſhes, and I dare ſay you are not leſs 
notable now you manage for yourſe!t.”” 

Indeed neighbours,” ſaid Mrs. White, what 
the good Doctor fays is very true. A halfpenny 
worth of oatmeal or groats, with a lcek or onion, 
out of your own garden, which colts nothing, a bit 
of ſalt, and a little coarſe bread, will breakfaſt your 
whole family. It is agreat miſtake, at any time, to 
think a bit of meat is ſo ruinous, and a great load 
of bread ſo cheap. A poor man gets ſeven or eight 
Millings a week: if he is careful to bring it home; 


. dare not ſay how much of that goes for tea in the 


afternoon, now ſugar and butter are ſodear,becavle 


* 


I ſhould have you all upon me; but I will ſay that 
too much of this goes even for bread, from a notion 
that it is the hardeſt fare. This at all times, but par- 
ticularly juſt now, is bad management. Dry peaſe 
to be ſure have been very dear lately; but now they 
are plenty enough. I am certain then, that if a ſhil- 
ling or two of the ſeven or eight was laid out for a 
bit of coarſe beef, a ſheep's head, or any ſuch thing, 


it would be well beftowed. 1 would throw a couple 


of pounds of this into the pot, with-two or three 
handtuls of grey peas, an onion, and a4ictle pepper. 


Then I would throw in oabbage,or turnipandcarrot; 
or any garden ſtuff that was moſt plent\ ; let it ſtew 
two or three hours, and it will make a diſh fit for his 


Majeſty. The working man ſhould have the meat; 


* 
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de children don't want it, the ſoup will be thick 
and fubſtantial, and requires no bread.”? 


RICE MI IL X. 


*« YOU ho can get ſkim milk, as all our work- 
men can, have a great advantage. A quart of this, 
and a quarter of a pound of the rice you have juſt 
bought, a little bit of all ſpice, and brown ſugar, 
will make a dainty and cheap diſh.” 

*© Bleſs your heart] muttered Amy Grumble, 
who looked as dirty as a cinder wench, with her face 
and fingersall daubed with ſnuff;.** rice milkindeed! 
it is very nice to he ſure for thoſe that can dteſsit, but 
we have not a bit of coal; rice is of no uſe to us 


without firing.“ And yet,” ſaid the Doctor, 1 


lee your tea-kettle boiling twice every day, as I paſs 
by the poor-houſe, and freſh butter at eleven · pentze a 
. poung on yaur thelf.” O dear, fir,” cried Amy, 
© a few ſticks ſerve to boil the tea kertle.”” And a 
few more,” -ſaid the Doctor, will boil the rice milk, 
and give twice the nouriſament at a quarter of the 
EXPEREe... | . 


RICE PUDDING. 


% PR ANY Sarah,” ſaid the Doctor, how did 
you uſe to make that pudding my children were lo 


> fond of? And lremember when it was cold, we uſed 


to have it in the parlour for ſupper.” “Nothing 


WE more ch, ſaid Mrs. White. “ I put half a. pound 


of rice, two quarts of im milk, and two ounces 
of brown ſugar. Well,“ ſaid the Do Sor, and 
how many will this dine ? ““ Seven or eight, lire” 
Very well, and What will it colt ??” Why, fir, tt 


did 
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did not coſt you ſo much hecanſe we baked jtathome, 
and l uſed our n milk; it will not coſt above ſeven 
pence to thoſe who pay for both. Here too bread is 
ſaved.“ | 

Pray, Sarah, let me put in a word,” ſaid far- 
mer White. I adviſe my men to raiſe each a large 
bed of parſnips. They are very nouriſhing, and 
very profitable. Sixpennyworth of ſeed, wellſowed 
and trodin, will produce more meals than four ſacks 
of potatoes; and what is material to you who have 
fo little ground, it will not require more than an 
eighth part of the ground which the four tacks will 
take. Parſnips are very good the ſecond day warmed 
in the frying-pan, and a little raſher of pork or 

bacon will give them a nice flavor *' 
Dr. Shepherd now ſaid, as a proof of the nou- 
riſhing quality of parſnips, I was readingin a hiſto- 
Ty book this.very day, that the- American Indians 
make a great part of their bread of parſnips, though 
Indian corn is ſo famous: it will make a little vari- 
ety too.“ 

«© I remember,” ſaid Mrs. White, ** a cheap diſh, 
fo nice that it makes my mouth water. I peel ſome 
ra'y potatoes, ſlice them thin, put the flices into a 
deep frying pan, or pot, with a little water, an oni- 
2p.,and a bit of pepper. Then | get a bone or two 


OL. 
and put into it. 1 i 
| — | 
ſteam, and let it ſtew an hour.“ "ſc, keep in the 
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Fou really get me an apetite Mrs, White by — 


your dainty reeeipts, ſaidthe Doctor. , am reſo» 
ved to have this diſn at my own table. J cue 
you another = good diſh, and ſtil} cheaper,” anſ- 
wered ſhe. Come, let us have it,” crid the Doc- 
tor. 1 ſhall write it down as ſoon as | get home, 


and 
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„ walter  iondav for that—l ſay no more—/\ word 


a treſh lub. eription tor you. 


( 20 ) 
'and I will favour any body with a,copy of theſe te- 
ceipts who will call at my houſe.” And ] will do 
more, Sir,” ſaid Mrs. White, „ for I will put an 
of theſe women in the way how to dreſs it, the firſt 
kime, if they areat a loſs. But this is my diſh. _ 
Lake two or three pickled herrings, put them 


Into a ſtone jar, fill it up with potatoes, and a little 


water, and let it bake in the oven till it is done 1 
would give one hint more,” added ſhe ; I havetaken 
to uſe nothing but potatoe ſtarch ; and though ] ſay 
1', that ſhould not ſay it, nobody's linen in a com- 
mon way looks better than ours. IN 

Ihe Doftor now ſaid, ** I am ſorry fot one hard- 
ſhip which many poor people lahour under. | mean 
the difficalty of getting a little milk. I wiſh all far- 


mers wives were as conſiderate as you are, Mrs. 
White. A little milk is a great comfort to the poor, 


eſpecially when their children are ſick. And I have 
known it to anſwer to the ſeller as well asto the huy- 
er, to keep a cow or two on purpoſe to-ſell it out by 
the quart. e | | 
Sir,“ ſaid farmer White, I beg leave to ſay 
a word to the men, if you pleaſe, for all your advice 
goes to the women. 
yoo W get more meat. If you abltain fgανe ew 
5 . 
alehouſe you may manyofyo 
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at we can Farmer, 


be ve, i 
3 thatcher who was now got well. 


to th: wiſe.” TheFarmer ſmiled and went on.“ The 
numh-r of public houſes in many pariſhes brings on 
more hunger and rags than all the taxes in it, heavy 
as they are. all the oth-r evil> put together hardly | 
make up the ſum of that one. We are now railing 
This will 'be our rule 
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or giving. We will not give to Sots, Gamblers, 
and Sabbath-breakers Ihoſe who do not {{! their 
joung childre' to work on week days, and ſend them 
o ſchool on Sundays, deſerve little favour. No man 
Whould keep a dog till he has more food than his fa- 
nily wants. If he fced them at home they rob his 
hildren; if he darves them, they tob his neighbours. 
We have heard in a neighhouring city that ſome peo- 
e carried back the ſubſcription loaves hecauſe they 
gere too coat; but we hope better tins ct you. 
lere Betty Plane begged, with all humility, to put 
n a + 6 Certainly,“ laid the Dnftor, ©* we 
i liſten to all modeſt complaints, and try to redreſs 
hem “ You were pleaſe ro tay, fir,” ſai ſhe, 
that we might find much c for! from buying 
darſe bits of beef. And ſo we might, but vou do 
bot know, fir, that we can ſeldom get ti:cm, even 
rhen we had he money, and times were not 6 bad.“ 
How fo, Betty?“ ** Sir, when we go te butcher 
bbin+ for a bit of ſhin,or any other lean piece, his 
nſwer is, Lou can't have it to-day. he cook 
the gleat houſe has beſpoke it for gravy, or he 
oQtor?s maid (begging your pardon, fir,) has. juſt 
I:red it for ſoup.” Now, fir, if ſuch kind gentle- 
s were aware that ihis gravy and ſoup,not only 
nſume a great deal of meat, (which, to be ſure, 
oſe have a right to uſe who can pay for it) but that 
takes away thoſe coarſe picces which the poor 
ould buy, if they bought at all, 4 am ſure they 


fry kind, and I don't know what we ſhould have 
ne without them.“ 


I thank you for the hint Betty,” ſaid the Doctor, 
and Jaſſure you I will have no more gravy ſoup. 
garden will ſupply me with ſoups, that are both 
toleſomer and better. AndIwill anſwer for my lady 


at 


ould” not do it. For indeed the rich have been 


1 
at the great houſe that ſhe will do the ſame. I hope 
this will become a general rule, and then we ſhall 
expect that the butchers will favour you in the pri- 
ces of the coarſe pieces, if we buy nothing but the 
prime. In our gifts we ſhall prefer, as the farmer 
has told you, thoſe who keep ſteadily to their work: 
Such as come to the veſtry for a loaf, and do not 
eome to Church for the ſermon, we ſhall mark: and 
prefer thoſe who come conſtantly whether there are 
any gifts or not. But there is one rule from which 
we will neve; depart. Thoſe who have been ſeen 
aiding or abetting any RioT, any attack on but 
chicrs, bakers, wheat mows, mills or millers we will 
not relieve. With the quiet, contented, hard-work- 
- ing man, I will ſhare my laſt morſel of bread. I 
ſhall only add, that though it has pleaſed Gop to 
ſend us this viſitation as a puniſhment, yet we may 
convert thi: ſhort trial into a laſting bleſſing, if we 
all turn over a new leaf. Proſperity had made 
moſt of us careleſs. The thoughtleſs profuſion of 
ſome of the rich, could only he exceeded by the idle- 
neſs and bad management of ſome of the poor. Let 
us now adopt that good old maxim, Every ons 
MEND ONE. And may Gop add his blefling !” 
The people now cheerfully departed with their 
rice, reſolving, as many of them as could get milk; 
to put one of Mrs. White's receipts in : that 
very night : ahd a rare ſupper they had. 
I hope ſoon to give a good account how this pa- 
riſh improved in eaſe and comfort, by their im- 
provement in frugality and good management. 


THE END. 
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